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similar extraordinary fate, which would account for his
body not having been found within ten days. But it
was a possibility only to be considered as a last resort.
Remained murder. And, as Dr. Priestley considered
this, the lines of his face hardened. From the first it
had seemed to him that Venner might have been mur-
dered. And, as the evidence had accumulated, this
possibility had occupied a growing prominence in his
mind. He set to work to regard it dispassionately, as
was his habit.
Venner, at the moment of his disappearance, was a
rich man. It was not known who his heirs were, Cole-
forth had said that he knew nothing of his havirfg made
a will. But, since he had also said that he only made
Vernier's acquaintance at the time of Hinchliffe's death,
that statement was ot little value. If, however, Venner
had died intestate, his sister would become his heiress.
However that might be, some person or persons, at
present unknown, had an understandable motive for
desiring Venner's death. The evidence that he had left
his flat on the evening of the fifteenth, without mention-
ing his destination, rested solely upon Miss Vernier's
statement to the police. Was this statement to be
accepted implicitly?
The principal argument against the theory of murder
was the difficulty of disposal of the body. Dr, Priestley
knew well enough that it was the body of their victim
which had brought the great majority of murderers to
the gallows. It was almost impossible so to dispose of a
body that no trace of it coul4 afterwards be found*
In this case, a-further difficulty arose. The only con-
ceivable motive for the murder of Vennere was the ex-
pectation of his heirs. But, in order for them to inherit,
they would have to produce Venner's dead body, If
they had succeeded in destroying it utterly, they would
then have to wait at least seven years before death could